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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 

Sixteenth Annual Meeting 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 28-29. The Executive Committee, in fixing the 
place of the meeting thus, was aware of the expense of 
travel in these days. But these very considerations, 
the Committee realized, operate in two directions. 
Most of the meetings of the Association have been 
held in the Eastern part of our territory — quite rightly, 
since the major part of our members live and work 
there. My own opinion is, that the meetings ought, 
in theory, to be held every year in Philadelphia, or in 
its immediate neighborhood, because a circle with a 
radius of ninety miles would include more members 
than a similar circle drawn anywhere else within the 
territory of the Association, so that the aggregate 
travelling bills of those in attendance (supposing all 
members were to attend) would be less, in connection 
with a meeting held there, than in connection with 
any other meeting of the Association. Yet human 
nature has to be reckoned with, even in an Association 
whose intellectual level is as high as that of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Being 
human, the groups of members in various districts 
desire to have the Association meet once in a while in 
those districts. If this claim is to be allowed at all — 
and allowed it has been, at times — , the members 
whose center is at Pittsburgh surely have a first-rate 
claim, when we remember that the several meeting- 
places of the Association, at its spring-time gatherings, 
have been as follows: New York City, Washington, 
Haverford, New Yoik City, Princeton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York City, Swarthmore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Haverford, Baltimore, New 
York City. 

It is hoped that some members from points more or 
less remote from Pittsburgh will attend the meeting. 
The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
will celebrate its Fifteenth Anniversary, in conjunction 
with this annual meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. 

C. K. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER ON PRESENT-DAY 
EDUCATION 

The Annual Report of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, for 192 1, was 
published in the Columbia University Bulletin of 
Information, Twenty-Second Series, No. 5, January 
14, 1922. Part of the Report (pages 18-35) is of 
great interest to every student of education; some 



pages are of profoundest interest to lovers of the 
Classics. I purpose, therefore, to abstract these 
pages, and to make such comments as occur to me in 
connection with them. 

On pages 20-23 Dr. Butler discusses Over-organi- 
zation in Education. With much that he says here 
teachers of the Classics will be in most hearty accord, 
particularly when they recall how often the super- 
vision we already have has been used, not merely 
unconsciously but deliberately, to prevent students 
from following their natural bent toward the Classics, 
and how often the system's necessity of finding some- 
thing to do, to justify its existence, results only in 
demands on the time of teachers which interfere 
sadly — and needlessly — with their efforts to discharge 
their functions, functions at once far harder and 
infinitely more important than most administrative 
tasks. But let us hear Dr. Butler (21-23): 

So far as education is concerned, there has been 
over-organization for a long time past. Too many 
persons are engaged in supervising, in inspecting and 
in recording the work of other persons. There is too 
much machinery, and in consequence a steady temp- 
tation to lay more stress upon the form of education 
than upon its content. Statistics displace scholarship. 
There are, in addition, too many laws and too precise 
laws, and not enough opportunity for those mistakes 
and failures, due to individual initiative and experi- 
ment, which are the foundation for great and lasting 
success. 

It is now proposed to bureaucratize and to bring 
into uniformity the educational system of the whole 
United States, while making the most solemn assurance 
that nothing of the kind is intended. The glory and 
the successes of education in the United States are due 
to its freedom, to its unevennesses, to its reflection of 
the needs and ambitions and capacities of local com- 
munities, and to its being kept in close and constant 
touch with the people themselves. There is not 
money enough in the United States, even if every 
dollar of it were expended on education, to produce by 
federal authority or through what is naively called 
cooperation between the federal government and the 
several states, educational results that would be at 
all comparable with those that have already been 
reached under the free and natural system that has 
grown up among us. If tax-supported education 
be first encouraged and inspected, and then little by 
little completely controlled, by central authority, 
European experience shows precisely what will happen. 
In so far as the schools of France are controlled from 
the Ministry of Education in Paris, they tend to 
harden into uniform machines, and it is only when 
freedom is given to different types of school or to 
different localities, that any real progress is made. . . . 
For Americans now to accept oversight and direction 
of their tax-supported schools and colleges from 
Washington would mean that they had failed to 
learn one of the plainest and most weighty lessons of 
the war. . . . Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, 
if at all, by federal appropriations, nor will the physical 
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